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LIBRARY SYSTEM 


In recent literature strong objections have been 
raised against the term “recreational reading” because 
“Tt is applied to readers and books 
as far apart as the school girl with her fairy stories 
and the businessman with a hobby in ancient philoso- 


of its vagueness. 


phies.”? Waples’s criticism is valid in so far as the 
content of books is concerned, but the term can be 
applied to book collections if we do not assume that 
homogeneity of topics has to be the deciding factor. 
Although the problem of subject matter is the guid- 
ing principle, both in selection and shelving of the 
bulk of our printed material, we have important spe- 
cial collections which are heterogeneous in this re- 
spect. The common denominator in a Rare Book 
Room for instance is the difficulty and expense of an 
eventual replacement; the exhibit “The Fifty Best 
Books of the Year” is selected from an aesthetic 


1 Douglas Waples, et al., ‘‘What Reading Does to 
People.’’ Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1940), 
p. 18. 
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viewpoint. What should be the selecting principle in 
a collection of books destined for recreational read- 
ing? It cannot be the content because almost every 
book ean provide recreation for somebody. And ob- 
viously neither the problem of replacement nor the 
quality of workmanship could be the basic selecting 
guide. 

The dictionary definition of recreation is; “refresh 
ment of the strength and spirits after toil, or diver- 
sion.” 
the reader and we have to plan the collection with the 
The selecting principle, there- 
If the collection 
differ 


We are dealing with a particular attitude of 


desired effect in mind. 
fore, will be a psychological one. 
should produce 
from the other libraries on the campus. 


“diversion,” it must basically 


It would be a costly mistake to assume that it 
only necessary to provide good books in order to 
The equation 


have a successful recreational library. 


“a good book plus an intelligent reader equals enjoy- 
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ent of reading” is a fallacy. Many students of Only books which are not read for an instructor but 
reading have noted that the influence of a book is which are the free choice of the reader can reach the 
determined by a multiplicity of causes which in many educational goal which has been deseribed by Sabin 
nstunees are extraneous to the work itself. The im as one of the important objectives of the colle 
nee of the physical surroundings? and of the library. “The college aims not merely to offer a 

entire intelle | and emotional experience of the — service to persons who are already readers but 
reader h been frequently observed. “QOne’s liking — to make readers out of boys who have not yet formed 
for a book depends in large me re upon the time _ the habit.”’ We are so much concerned with the diff 
n one reads; it must form a link with something — cult task, especially in larger university libraries, ot 
rone before... it is the environment of providing the necessary material for research and 


thought into which one takes a book that determines 


been investigated 


»y Waples in many carefully planned experiments 
has been 


na il Influence on the eifect OL a book 


rly established. “Predisposition includes all the 


personal conditions involved in the reading experience. 
such conditions derive trom various aspects of the 
reader’s total personality. They range from broad 


like age and sex... to the most intimate 


has about 


traits 
himself at the moment.’* Pre- 


disposition, therefore, is a prominent conceptional 


element in our trame ol relerence. 

Despite the comparative freedom of learning pro- 
a broad curriculum, the university is a 
The student has to read 


vided by 
place of formal education. 
riven books, take certain courses, write papers, and 
pass examinations. Many subjects and titles are not 
of his own choice but are prescribed in order to 
fulfill the requirements of the school. On taking out 


a book one constituent in his predisposition is coer- 


cion. In too many eases a book is read only for an 


instructional course. If we want to offer diversion, 
we have to. change the atmosphere into one of infor- 
mal edueation with freedom of choice of title and 
subject. 

Everybody agrees that informal education and in- 
formal reading perform a prominent function in the 
educational system. Prescott’s criticism, although 
mainly intended for public schools, holds also true 
for college education. “Formal education has never 
really come to grips with the task of meeting the 
needs ot developing personalities.” And Kelley lists 
as one of the faulty assumptions of our education that 
“Subject matter taken on authority is educative in 
itself, t.e., when subject matter has been acquired, the 


person becomes automatically educated.’’® 
2 Holbrook Jackson, ‘‘The Anatomy of Bibliomania.’’ 


New York, 1931, p. 294 ff. 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, quoted in Holbrook Jackson, 


‘*The Reading of Books.’’ New York, Scribner, 1947, 
p. 74 

Op. cit., p. 82. (With a selected bibliography of the 
field 

Daniel A. Preseott, ‘‘Emotion and the Educative 


Process.’’ Washington, American Council on Education, 
1938, p. 126. 


6 Earl C. Kelley, ‘‘Edueation for What Is Real.’’ 


New York, 1947. 


study that we are likely to neglect our obligation 
toward the undergraduate student and his intellectu 
as the intellectual center of t 


needs. The library 


university campus is not a storehouse which waits 
pussivity to be used by the student when ordered by 
his instructor. The library has a teaching function ot 
its own and has to carry its message dynamically 
the student body. It is our prerogative to show what 
enjoyment lies in intellectual pursuits; it is our duty 
to disclose the beauty of books; it is our task to 
prove that even a famous book, a book which is on the 
compulsory reading list, can be read with real enjoy 
ment. 

One frequently hears the opinion that love of read- 
ing is an innate quality, that a good reader is born 
and not made. Such an intellectual predetermination 
is contradicted by our experience; habits can be 
taught, can be acquired, good ones and bad ones alike 
However, no activity will become a habit unless we 
are emotionally conditioned to accept it. No list of 
books enforced by the instructor can kindle enthusi 
asm for reading in a student who does not believe 
that books are anything but boring drudgery. To ex 
plain to him the wisdom and literary quality of 
given book will not convince him; psychological atti 
tudes cannot be changed by rational arguments 
Many students are already readers when they enter 
the college, and their liberal education will be deep- 
But 


quite a few leave our colleges and even graduate 


ened and enriched by the courses they take. 


schools without ever having experienced the dynamic 
power of a book. 

What constitutes a reader? The number of books 
one has read is meaningless; most censors of reading 
follow more or less Quintilian’s advice: “multum, non 
The essence of reading is a synthesis be- 
Reading presupposes one’s 


multa,’’8 
tween reader and book. 
avidity to listen; it is the ability to recreate a book 
in his own mind, the faculty to discover, to accept, or 
to reject the personal message it has for himself, and 
the willingness to become suffused with the moods and 
emotions of the author. Reading is not an end in 
itself. It is instrumental in gaining a better under 


7 George Sabine, ‘‘College and Research Libraries,’’ 
IX, 1948, p. 3. 

6 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, X, 1, 59: ‘‘multa 
magis quam multorum lectione formanda mens.’’ 
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OcTOBER 


standing and, therefore, a fuller and more mature 
enjoyment of life. 

Recreational reading collections which have such 
an important educational function will need thought- 
ful administrative attention. There is no doubt that 
they have to be placed under the authority of the 
director of libraries according to the fundamental 
conception of modern, efficient librarianship, which 
places all book collections on the campus, regardless 
of the fund from which they are bought or of the 
function to which they are designated, under the ad- 

inistrative control of the director of libraries. All 
recreational collections should be considered as one 
nit (administrative rank: departmental library) 
and should be supervised by a professional staff mem- 
ber reporting to the library administrator in charge 
of publie services. The departmental librarian must 
combine the ability to understand the reading inter- 
ests of the student groups with mature literary judg- 
ment and must be conscious that the functions of this 
The 


which are based on 


position go far beyond normal library routine. 
techniques of the reader’s adviser,® 
adult-edueation principles, must be adjusted to our 
problems. We are less interested in guiding the stu- 
dent to read a given book, which we think is important 
for him; we want to make him conscious of the fact 
that there are books which are worth his while. In 
the last analysis he has to discover the books for him- 
self. We may suggest titles and tépics, but the ulti- 
mate choice must be his own. 
when the student has for onee in his life felt the im- 
pact of a book. Debates, suggestive reading lists, and 
personal discussions will be some of the techniques 
which will have to be developed. 

It is recommended that the collections be placed all 
over the campus in strategically selected locations. A 


Our goal is achieved 


browsing room in the main library will serve as the 
center for all the branches; another browsing room 
should be in the Student’s Union Building ;!° smaller 
collections can be in all dormitories, fraternities, and 
sororities. 

Regulations for use should be as liberal as possible. 
Although uniformity for the entire campus is highly 
desirable, freedom should be given to the individual 
student groups to make their own laws. If a book is 
heavily in use, it will be more profitable in view of 
our educational objectives to buy additional copies 
instead of forcing the reader to keep a terminal date. 
In so far as general building regulations do not forbid, 
smoking should be permitted as a matter of course. 
The principle of “silence” should not be overstressed. 


9 Jennie M. Flexner. Reader’s Advisers at Work, New 
York, Am. Association for Adult Education, 1941. 

10Cornell’s center of student activities, Willard 
Straight Hall, has a very good browsing library, much 
patronized by the students. 
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It is necessary that the copies be clean and attrae 
tive; worn-out copies may be sold at bargain prices. 
General trade editions will suffice in all cases; sets 
which cannot be replaced easily and expensive art 
publications should not be located in browsing libra- 
ries. 

Three major criteria are suggested for the book 
selection: 1. The selection should be the free choice of 
the student body. The departmental librarian ought 
to suggest and help in translating topical interests 
into specific titles but carefully refrain from super- 
imposing his own tastes. The second-best book se- 
lected by the 
influence than the best book read on authority. 2. The 


student himself will have a greater 
books should bear on the problems and issues of our 
time. No ready-made list will be applicable, neither 
“the 100 Best Books,” nor, on the opposite seale of 
Many 


of our great books are timeless and will always remain 
modern,'! but they should not be confused with the 


academic sanction, a catalog of “Best Sellers.” 


famous books which represent an important milestone 
in the development of human thought. These should 
be familiar to the scholar of the field, but they are 
not an intellectual necessity for every well-educated 
man. “Best Sellers” 
partly indicative of the taste of a period, partly the 


are a complex phenomenon, 


result of book-trade techniques, but the conception is 
meaningless in terms of literary quality or intellectual 


importance.?” 
dent unit but part of a great library system. 


3. The collections are not an indepen- 
The 
advising librarian should draw on the book resources 
of the university as a whole, arrange for short-term 
exhibits on important moral or intellectual issues, and 
rotate the books between the collections. 

It is imperative to keep in mind that the objectives 
of the recreational libraries (and incidentally, the 
function of a truly liberal education) are the moulding 
of personalities who are able to formulate their moral 
principles and to live accordingly. The accumulation 
of knowledge is not a function of recreational read- 
ing. 

The budgetary needs of such an important eduea- 
tional venture is, even on a far-flung campus like 
Cornell, comparatively modest. A salary of $3,000- 
$3,600 for the librarian and a book budget of $10,000 
for the first year and of $6,500 for the subsequent 
years will suffice. The order work and the prepara- 
tion of the material can be absorbed by the technical 
departments of the university library. 


By furnishing the opportunities for recreational 


11 Paul S. Conklin, ‘‘A History of Hamlet Criticism. ’’ 
New York, 1947, for a good example how every genera 
tion could see its own particular problems personified in 
a literary character. 

12 Frank L. Mott, ‘‘Golden Multitudes.’’ 
1947. 


New York, 








ene Lhe ) pro ded a tangible contri 
bution to e n; we can add an important in- 
tan je one D encouraging the purch; se of books 
b ( ler \ score of years ago Henry B. 
Van Hoesen declared: “The student’s own library is 
one of the best methods of stimulating reading,’’!® 
but little been done since then to implement this 
statement A tew institutions give yearly awards for 
the best student’s library, for instance, Swarthmore, 
Have d, University of California, Pennsylvania 
State College, Smith, and Wellesley.'* It seems ad- 
\ ble to r least two eash prizes ($100 and $50) 

nd several book prizes, the award to be given for 
the best selection rhe ber of volumes 1s imma 
terial but the candidates for the prizes should moti- 
vale eir selections. 

The prerequisite, however, is a well-administered 
university bookstore, not just a store on the campus 
where ong a variety of commodities, books are 
also sold, but an establishment conscious of its edu 
cational function, which en phi sizes the book and 


SCHOO! bp Society, XXXITI (1931), p. 617. 
4 | S. MeCawley, ‘* Prize Awards for Student Li 
brar Pu Sh ’ Hh eekly, CAAVI (1934 ), p- 1250. 


ha - se ae 
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forgets the store. The bookshop at Maddox Hous: 
in Rockford College or the Bull Head Bookshop at 
the University of North Carolina best exemplifies t 
type of service every university should render. The 
university library may not be interested in accepting 
administrative responsibility for the management of 
the bookshop but it should be represented on its goy- 
erning board. 

Informal education with recreational reading as its 
foremost tool is a vital complement to formal training, 
In courses and seminars we teach and learn subject 
matter essential for our professional calling; but 
accumulated knowledge is a blind force equally 
sponsive to good and evil. Education conscious ot 
its social obligations must free the energy latent in 
every human being which is able to direct his knowl- 
edge toward a moral end. Mastery of subject matter, 
enjoyment of living, and strength of character must 
be blended into one harmonious personality emotion- 
ally conditioned to feel the full foree of a moral 
issue, intellectually capable of applying general prin 
ciples to a particular problem, and temperamentally 
endowed with the courage to live according to his 


convictions. 





GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS? 


THERE seems to be a ealm in the educational at- 
mosphere which is so unusual as either to cause a 
slight uneasiness or else to arouse some hope. The 
vear does not seem to have produced any widely ac- 


cepted educational slogan. Edueation for the air 
age” gave way some time ago to “education for the 
atomie age,” but that seems to have joined its prede- 
cessors, to be recalled some day when the history of 
American edueation in the past half century comes to 
be written. “The Man-Milliners in 
Cr Wi: called 


some thirty years ago, appear to be quiescent. 


Edueation,” as 
Bardeen the manufacturers of slogans 
It can 
only be hoped that the inventiveness of pedagogues 
} that 


has run down 
The results, when properly assessed, 


dry and educators can now get 
to business. 
whether in the records of the Selective Service System 
or in the antics of the superpatriots who are destroy- 
ing American liberties under the pretense of protect- 
ing them, hardly point to the suecess of the past 
efforts to remodel, reshape, streamline, or air-condi- 
tion education. 


Dewey, with greater insight than many who pro- 


fessed to be his disciples, inveighed against the use of 
labels. 


Edueation” he wrote; 


In the final paragraph of “Experience and 


I do not wish to close, however, without recording my 
belief that the 
versus old education but a question of what anything 


fair fundamental issue is not of new 
whatever must be to be worthy of the name education. 
... The basic question concerns the nature of education 
What we 


is education pure and simple, and we shall make surer 


with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. want 
and faster progress when we devote ourselves to finding 


out what education is and what conditions have to be 
satisfied in order that education may be a reality and 
not a name or a slogan. It is for this reason alone that 
I have emphasized the need for a sound philosophy of 
experience. 

The challenge still holds, and, if the current respite 
from slogans means that educators are really getting 
down to business and trying to meet it, there may be 
some hope of developing a genuine profession of edu 


eation and teaching.—I. L. K. 


AUSTRALIAN EDUCATORS TO VISIT THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 
As a result of discussions between W. H. Shepard 
son, director, British Dominions and Colonies Fund, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and officers of 
the Office of Education, 


four Australian edueators will make a joint survey 


Australian Commonwealth 
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the Council for Edueational Research of the 


dern trends in “after-school” education for youth 
the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
the Continent. The survey will include inves- 
tions of the problems of youth education, compris 
compulsory education, the work of voluntary 
ith bodies, the economie aspects of the employ 
nt of young workers, employer-employe relations, 
home and work-life conditions. 
The four members of the group are J. G. Cannon, 
ef inspector of primary schools, Victoria; H. L. 
Harris, director of youth welfare of the Department 
of Labor and Industry and Social Welfare, New South 
Wales; Miss K. Gordon, codirector, National Fitness 
nd Physical Edueation, Commonwealth Department 
Health; and Lyra Taylor, chief social worker, 
Fach 


of the members will have a special area for investi- 


( 


ysmmonwealth Department of Social Services. 


tion, but on its return the group will write a joint 
report to the Couneil for Educational Research. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
grant of $14,000 to meet 


available a part of the 


expenses of the trip. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN 
PSYCHOMETRICS 

THE Edueational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.), 
is offering for 1949-50 its second series of research 
fellowships in psychometries leading to the Ph.D. 
degree in Princeton University. (The names of the 
winners of the first award were announced in SCHOOL 
AND Society, August 28.) The two fellowships, which 
are open to men acceptable to the Graduate School of 
the university and who show exceptional aptitude for 
udvaneed training in psychology, psychological mea- 
surement, and statisties, carry a stipend of $2,200 a 
year and are normally renewable. The following are 
details of the plan: 


Fellows are expected to be candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree and to earry a full-time load of graduate work. 
In addition, they will be engaged in part-time 
research work for the Educational Testing Servicee—this 
work will average 15 hours per week during the academic 
year and 40 hours per week during two of the three sum 
mer months and will provide experience in the general 
field of psychological measurement. 

The ETS reserves the right to reject all applications 

none of the applicants appears qualified. 

lhe appointments are renewable. 

In partial support of his application, each applicant is 
expected to take the Graduate Record Examinations in 
February, 1949, or to submit GRE scores for examinations 
taken in 1948. 

Applications for 1949-50, together with supporting 
material, must be received in Princeton not later than 
January 15, 1949. 
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Requests for applications and information should 
be addressed to the Director of Psychometric Fellow 


ship Program, Educational Testing Service, Princeton. 


THE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL OF MOUNT 
MARY COLLEGE 
To realize more fully the primary aim of Mount 
Mary College (Milwaukee 13)—the 


mation of young women 


Christian for 
and to enable students to 
meet the progressively keen challeages that they en 
counter in every segment of society, a Leadership 
School for officers of campus organizations was held 
at the college, September 15-17, under the direction 
of Sister Mary Celine, S.S.N.D., dean of women. 
Approximately 38 students were in attendance. The 
purposes of this training program are: (1) to intro 
duce leaders to each other; (2) to create a feeling of 
solidarity among leaders; (3) to generate an esprit de 
corps; (4) to develop healthy attitudes of leaders 


toward their jobs and members of their groups; 
(5) to teach techniques of parliamentary procedure 
and methods of group diseussion; and (6) to plan 
projects, particularly the freshman orientation pro 
gram. 

The program included lectures on and discussions of 
the following topies: characteristics of a good leader; 
self-analysis; rights and responsibilities; parliamen- 
tary law; writing minutes of meetings and treasurers’ 
reports; group-discussion techniques; contributions of 
the individual organization to the school, the eom- 
munity, and the world. 
included: the Reverend Paul Schaffel, chaplain; Ed 


the college; the 


Speakers and_ instructors 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, president of 
Reverend Sylvester Peters, professor of religion and 
philosophy; Sister Mary Hyacinth, S.S.N.D., pro- 
fessor of speech; and Sister Mary Herman, S.S.N.D., 
assistant professor of secondary edueation. 

ScHooL AND Society is indebted to Sister M. John 
Francis, S.S.N.D., for this report. 


NEW COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


AccorDING to information received from Cyril O 


Houle, dean, University College, the University of 


Chieago, the following courses are to he offered. 


The Great Books Program of University College will 
be available as a correspondence «> ir-e through the 
ree is built around 
Adler’s 


In the public leeture series 


home-study department. The co 
the first year’s reading list ani Mortimer J. 
“How to Read a Book.” 
of the college a series of seven lectures on “The Amer 


ican Presidency” will be given by six outstanding 


political scientists. The lectures, which will deal with 


the legal, administrative, and political responsibilitie 
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of the Chief Executive, are designed to olfer an ana- 
cal framework lich voters may find useful in 
d ! ré cle enndidates tl eal 
In ‘ plannir education for adults, a 
pe emi r Wi he olfered to selected repre 
entatives concerned with city planning problems. 
Lt ve the first ot a series oft courses to tram 
eadet vho can eonduct seminars in the field of 


planning for interest d eitizens. 


During October and November the university’s 


Notes and News 
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School of Business is sponsoring the Institute 
Federal Taxation, consisting of five weekly afternoo; 
sessions of three lectures by experts in the field of 
Federal taxation for tax experts in business and 
lawyers concerned with tax problems. 

At the University College Downtown Center a 
sufficient number of courses will be offered in statistics 
and production management so that these two fields 
may be used as fields of concentration by evening 


students. 





Report on inerease in meé mbership for week ending 


September 27: 6. 


Appointments, Elections 
Resignations, Retirements 
BAKER, of Cedar Falls 


lowa), has been appointed vice-president, Cornell 


Tue REVEREND EARLE A. 


College (Mount Vernon, Iowa). Other new ap- 
pointees who assumed their duties on September 13 
include: dean of women, without teaching assignment, 


Evlyn N. Fisher; professor of education, head of the 
department, and co-ordinator of placement activities, 
Otis E. Young; professor of English, John B. Shack- 
ford; assistant professors, Elizabeth Isaaes (English) 
and Margaret J. Williams (edueation, with responsi- 
bility for the elementary field and for the cadet teach 
ing program in the publie schools); and instructors, 
Gertrude S. Miner (home economies), Eric Lampard 
(history and political science), and Edward J. Hod- 
Llovd Oakland, 


as director of the Conservatory 


son (mathematies and _ physics). 
appointment 
of Musie was reported in Scnoont AND Soctetry, Au- 


rust 10, 1946, has returned to his duties after a vear’s 


eave ol absence. 


Wittiam L 


essor of eleetrieal engineering and head of the de 


EVERITT, Whose appointment as pro 


University of Illinois, was reported in 
AND Society, December 23, 1944, will suceeed 
Melvin L. Enger as dean of the College of Engineer 


ng when the latter retires on September 1, 1949. 


KON PERDUE SMITH, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Georgia, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 4, 1946, 


has been named dean, College of Arts and Seiences, 


University of Maryland. Dr. Smith will also serve as 


professor of Romance languages. 


FRANCES E. Fatvey, formerly of Hollins College 


(Va.), has been appointed dean of women and as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, the James Millikin 


University (Deeatur, IIl.). 


Epwarp L. HawrHorne, former member of thi 
staff of the general secretary of Columbia University, 
has been appointed dean of men, Alfred (N. Y.) 
University, succeeding Brinton H. Stone who | 

aecepted a post in the University of Chicago. Harold 
QO. Burdick, chairman of the department of biology, 
has been named acting dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Dr. Burdick is earrying on the administrative duties 
of M. Ellis Blake, dean, whose appointment as acting 
president was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 


26. 


Mrs. Evererr T. NicHous, formerly associate dean 
of students, Goucher College (Baltimore 18), has su 
ceeded Frances R. Conner, retired, in the deanship 
Mildred Covey has succeeded Carrie Mae Probst, 
retired in June after 44 years of service, as registrar. 
Other appointments inelude: assistant professors, 
Leroy James Benoit (French) and Mathilde June 
Kland (chemistry); instructors, Virginia Canfield 
(English), Priscilla Crum (fine arts, first and second 
terms), Mary Polk Roberts (physiology and hygiene). 
Elaine Stokes (physical education), and Maria Weber 
(mathematies) ; and visiting lecturers, Saul D. Hearn 
(economies and sociology, with Jacob Wolfson assist 
ing, first term), Leo Kanner (edueation and child 
development, first term), Mignon Zelda Sauber (eco 
nomies and sociology), and Beulah Benton Tatun 


(history, first term). 


PauL Riviere, formerly dean, Reinhardt College 
(Waleska, Ga.), has assumed new duties as dean and 
head of the department of biology, Tennessee Wes 
leyan College (Athens), succeeding M. R. Richmond 
in the deanship. Other new appointments include 
Virginia Bell to the department of English, and 
Jeanett MeCamy to the department of secretarial 
science. 

Ropert LEE WuIpPLe, for the past year a member 
of the staff of the department of psychology, Shurtleff 
College (Alton, Tll.), was named dean of the college, 
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Inlv 1. The following assumed new duties in various 


jlepartments at the opening of the fall semester: Max 
t Hodges and Elizabeth Ginn (music), Leonie 


ter (art), Paul B. Brewster (English), Dorothy 


Hun 
\I. Schultz (journalism), Mary Belle Smith (speech), 
Otha L. Clark (history, German), and M. Eugene 


Nostrand (psychology). 


[ue following are among appointments announced 

Blackburn College (Carlinville, Ill.), September 
5: dean of women, Marion EK. Wolcott; director of 
uublic relations, Irvin $. Wilson; professor of phi 
ssophy and religion and chaplain, the Reverend Eliot 
Porter; Hung-Chun Kung, and his wife, Jo-fen T. 
Kung, of the National Central University (Shanghai), 
to give courses in the physical sciences; and Patricia 
\I. Evans and Mary M. Hursey, to the department 

English. 

EMALINE JOWERS, formerly child-labor inspector 
for Alabama, has been appointed dean, Lander Col- 
ve (Greenwood, 8. C.). 


THE following are among changes in staff recently 
announeed by the College of Wooster (Ohio) : Judson 
G. Rosebush, Jr., has been named acting dean of men 
to serve during the year’s leave of absence granted to 
Ralph A. Young. Other appointments include: career 
counselor, Paul V. 
session, Lowell W. Coolidge; professor of psychol 
ogy, Rolland Hays Waters; 


old B. Smith (religion) and Pierre Auguste Jac 


Barrett; director of the summer 
visiting lecturers, Har- 


rd (French); and instructors, John D. Reinheimer 
chemistry), Norman D. Knox and Coleman F. Metz 
ler (English), Douglas Straton (religion), Wilford 
W. Bower (philosophy), Winford B. Logan (speech), 
Edwin J. Stillings (political science), Margaret Rob 
son (piano), Edward W. Huffman (biology), and 
Stanley B. Shuman (geology). The following have 
received promotions: to headships of departments, 
Melcher P. Forbes (mathematies), Winford L. Sharp 
psychology), and C. O. Williamson (applied mathe 
aties); and to associate professorships, James 
(nderson, Jr. (religion), George W. Bradford (Ene 
lish), Paul P. Bushnell (edueation), Elizabeth FE. 
Coyle (biology), E. Kingman Eberhart (economics), 
(i. Pauline Ihrig (French), Charles B. Moke (geol- 
gy), and Robert Walcott, Jr. (history). John W. 
Chittum, professor of chemistry, has been granted 


sabbatical leave for 1948—49. 


BENJAMIN A. HEwiTT, a member of the department 
of English, New London (Conn.) Junior College, has 
been named acting dean of instruction to serve for 
the current year until a successor to Robert S. Hop- 
kins, Jr., ean be found. Dean Hopkins, whose ap- 


pomtment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
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September 27, 1947, has been permitted to resign to 
accept an administrative post in the University of 
Massachusetts (Amherst). Helena Sidis has been ap 
pointed instructor in English and will serve as adviser 


to the staff of the student newspaper. 


ANNA H. 


education tor 


3AHME, formerly instructor in physical 


women, University of California 
(Berkeley 4), has been appointed counselor for social 
activities on the staff of the dean of students. The 
appointinent is the result of the expansion of the 
university’s program of opportunities for social and 


recreational activities. 


STEPHEN H. MuInLuarp, bursar, Pratt Institute 


(Brooklyn), has been appointed business manager. 


JoHN L. CouLter, formerly supervisor of music, 
drama, and dance, Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, White Plains (N. Y.), has assumed new 
duties as director of musical activities and instrue 


( Mass.) 


Janssen and Mrs. Janssen who have resigned to 


tion, Springfield College, replacing Curt 


devote all of their time to coneert work. 


HELEN G. Vorat has been appointed assistant di 
rector of nursing service, the Memorial Hospital 


School of Nursing (Worcester, Mass.). 


FLORENCE E. DuNN recently assumed new duties 
as assistant director of nursing service, Rhode Island 


School of Nursing (Providence). 


THE REVEREND EvuGENE A. GISEL, S.J., head of the 
department of chemistry, St. Peter’s College (Jersey 
City, N. J.), has been appointed head of the depart 


{ 


ment of chemistry, Fordham University. 


Ropert E. Baper, formerly a member of the staff 
of the department of history, University of Nebraska, 
has been appointed head of the department of history 
and political seience, Mount Union College (Alliance, 
Ohio). 


George Reeves Chair of History. 


Professor Bader will occupy the Professor 
Robert O. Juergens 
has been appointed instructor in speech and coach of 
debate. 


} 


H. D. Larsen has been appointed head of the de 
partment of mathematics, Albion ( Mich.) College, and 


Ralph Powers has been named to an instructorship 


Ricnarp WHITTINGTON, formerly supervisor. of 
voeal musie, Chillicothe (Ohio), has been appointed 
assistant professor of music, Jordan Conservatory 


of Music, and head of the choral department in Butler 


University (Indianapolis ole Ruth Stone has been 
named guest instructor in language, and Virgiline 
Wood, head librarian. 

GEORGE B. Fow.er AND WILLIAM II. DUSENBERRY 


have been appointed to the staff of the University of 
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Dr. 


Briarcliff 


Fowler, whose appointment “as aca- 
(Briarcliff 


Manor, N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


Pittsburgh. 


dean, Junior College 


June 7, 1947, is protessor of medieval history; Dr. 


Dusenberry, formerly of the University of Calitornia, 


tant professor of Hispanic-American history. 


R. Grann Luoyp, formerly a teacher in the publie 


chools of New York City, has been appointed pro 


lessor OL economics, Avricultural and Technical Col- 


North Carolina (Greensboro). Dr. Lloyd’s 


ece ot 


wife, Hortense D. Lloyd, has been named assistant 
yrofessor of English. 

Tue REVEREND EARL Husert FurGESOoN, formerly 
pastor of the Harvard-Epworth Methodist Church, 


Cambridge (Mass.), assumed new duties, September 
1, as professor of preaching and church administra- 


tion, Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary. 


Wil 


College. 


LIAM P. VIALL was recently appointed pro- 


Plymouth (N, H.) 


f edueation, Teachers 


Recent Deaths 
CLARENCE CLARK VERNON, head of the department 


of chemistry, University of Louisville (Ky.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, September 20, at the age of 
Dr. Vernon had served as assistant 
(1921-22) 


Iowa State College (Ames); and at the 


hity-two years. 


n inorganie chemistry and instructor 


(1924-28), 
University of Louisville as assistant 
(1928-33), 


chemistry and quantitative analysis (1933- 


professor of 


organie chemistry assistant professor of 
orzanie 
36), 


associate professor (since 1936), and aeting head 


of the department of chemistry and head (since 1942). 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD, professor emeritus of 
history and English literature, University of Penn- 
sylvania, died, September 20, at the age of eighty- 
Dr. Child, 


leeturer as 


four years. who was well known as an 


author and a well as an edueator, had 


served the university for more than forty years. 
Wattace Atvin WiLson, Philip Sehuyler Beebe 
professor of mathematies, Yale University, suecumbed 
to a heart attack, September 21, at the age of sixty- 
three vears. Dr. Wilson had served the university as 


instructor in mathematies (1909-12), assistant 


(1912-21) 


(1927-28), 


pro 
fessor associate professor (1921-27), pro- 
and in the Philip Schuyler Beebe 


since 1928). 


Harou.p Curtis Amos, retired headmaster, Adelphi 
Lead 
tember 22, at the age of sixty-three vears. 
had (1927-34), 


‘my (Brooklyn), died of a heart ailment, Sep- 
Mr. Amos 


served as headmaster Brent Sehool 
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(Baguio, P. I.); principal (1934-36), America; 
School in Tokyo; and headmaster (1942—June, 1948 
Adelphi Academy. Before leaving for the Phi 

pines he had lectured in Spanish at New York U; 

versity and had served as master of the departments 
headmaster 


of Spanish and Latin and _ assistant 


Newark (N. J.) Academy. 


Patrick JOSEPH KANEY, assistant professor of 
physical education, Dartmouth College, died, Septe 

ber 23, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Kaney had 
served as assistant physical director (1910-12), Lym 
(Mass.) YMCA, and (1912-14), Boston YMCA, be 


fore going to Dartmouth College in 1914. 


CHARLES E. Locke, professor emeritus of mining 
engineering and ore dressing, Massachusetts Institut: 
of Technology, died, September 24, at the age of 
Mr. Locke 
stitute as instructor in mining engineering and meta! 
lurgy (1901-05), assistant professor (1905-19), asso 
ciate professor of mining engineering 
ing (1919-30), professor (1930-41), 
lecturer (since 1941). 


seventy-four years. had served the in 


and ore dress 
and honoran 


Otis Preston FLOWER, headmaster, Garden Coun 
try Day School (Jackson Heights, N. Y.), succumbed 
to a heart attack, September 25, at the age of sixty 
Mr. Flower had taught school in several! 
the head 


six years. 
sections of the Midwest before assuming 
mastership in 1927. 

JoHN HAMILTON WATKINS, associate professor o/ 
publie health, Yale University, died, September 25, at 
Dr. Watkins had served 
as assistant bacteriologist (1925-27), Iowa State Col 


the age of forty-seven years. 


lege; and in Yale University as assistant in the de 
partment of publie health (1928-29), 
(1930-36), assistant professor (1936-40), associate 
professor (since 1941), and head of the section o! 
vital statistics (since 1945). 


on leave of absence for service in the Army and, wit! 


During the war he was 


the rank of lieutenant colonel, had been named head 
statistician for the German strategic bombing survey 
just before fighting in Europe ceased. 


BrotHer Peter, until August 4, president, Saint 
Stanislaus College (Bay St. Louis, Miss.), died, Sep 
tember 26, at the age of fifty-nine years. 

WiLtiAM FLowers HAnp, vice-president, Missis 
sippi State College (State College), died, Septembe: 
Dr. Hand had 


served the college as assistant chemist (1893-99). 


26, at the age of seventy-four years. 
professor of chemistry (since 1899), and vice-pres 
dent (sinee 1935). 


CARLETON Lewis Brownson, first dean (1909-26). 
College of Liberal Arts, City College (New York), 





instructor 
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September 26, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Brownson Greek 
1s89-90, 1892-97), Yale University, and at City 


had served as instructor in 


College as assistant professor of Greek (1897-1904), 
sociate professor (1904-15), professor (1915-17), 
rofessor of classical languages and literature and 
hairman of the department (1917-36), and acting 
resident (1918-19), in addition to the deanship. 


yoaming “vents 

On October 12, Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Columbia University, was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 5, 1947, will be 
formally installed. Invitations have been issued to 
the heads of 35 learned societies, 68 foreign univer- 
ities, and 386 American colleges and universities. 
The ceremonies, which will be simple and brief, will 


close with Mr. Eisenhower’s address. 


)ther Items 

Av the request of the Reverend John Reed Miller, 
president, Knoxville (Tenn.) College, Fred C. Smith, 
dean of the university, University of Tennessee; 
Edwin R. Hunter, dean of curriculum, Maryville 
(Tenn.) College; and J. S. Cleland, dean, Monmouth 
(Ill.) College, met to study the curriculum of Knox- 


ville College and to make suggestions for its revision. 


British film recently 
selected the American film, “The School That Learned 


A COMMITTEE of judges 
to Eat,” as the “best documentary film in education.” 
The film was produced by the Southern Edueational 
Film Production Service of Athens (Ga.), and mem 
bers of the staff of the University of Georgia served 
as consultants and advisers in the production. Ad 
ditional planning and writing for the film script were 
provided by the General Mills Publie Services Depart- 
ment. The committee comprised: Basil Wright, head 
of Realist Films; Arthur Elton, BBC film eritie and 
Film Center, London; Cyril Jones, of 
the British Control Office of Films; David Boulting, 
editor, Documentary Film News; and Stephen Arck- 


head of 


royd, an authority on medical and scientific films and 
publications. Bookings for the film, which is free, 
may be obtained by writing to the Education Section, 
Public Services Department, General Mills, 400 See- 
ond Avenue, Minneapolis. 


Unper the direction of Margaret Webster, Marweb 
Productions has sent out its Shakespeare Company 
which wil ltour for 27 weeks with productions of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. 
Canada and the United States, opened its season in 
Buffalo, through the co-operation of the Board of 


The company, which will cover 


Edueation, September 26. The tour was originally 


announced for 16 weeks, but the demand by colleges 
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and universities has been so great that the season 


has been extended by 11 weeks. 


THE Crimson Key Society, consisting of 80 student 
leaders of Harvard College, began its activities at 
Harvard University for the first time on September 
23. The welcoming and assistance of neweomers and 
visitors to the university will be the major role of 
the new society which was organized in the spring by 
the Student Council. 


On August 19, F. A. 
College of Commerce (New Haven 11, Conn.), an 


Fredenburgh, dean, Junior 


nounced the purchase by the college of the Walter 
E. Malley residence, comprising three acres of land 
The 


being used for offices and classrooms and the grounds 


and an Elizabethan building. 16-room house is 
as a campus. 

ALAN Dopp, of Woodbridge (Conn.), has been ap 
pointed executive director of the Centennial Program 
of the Gunnery School (Washington, Conn.). Ae 
cording to an announcement by Ogden Miller, head 
master, the school, which will celebrate its 100th anni 
versary in 1950, has under way a campaign, under 
the direction of Mr. Dodd, which will attempt to raise 
$250,000 with which to rebuild Bartlett Dormitory, 
lost by fire in 1947. 

UNpDER date of September 26 the Hindustan Asso 


ciation of Cornell that the 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Library would be opened 


University announced 


on January 30, 1949, the first anniversary of Gandhi's 
Cala N. 
Nair, an Indian student in the university, is chairman 
of the Memorial Committee, of which Michel G. Malti, 
professor of electrical engineering; Felix Reichmann, 
librarian; and V. M. Naik-Nimbalkar, a student, are 
The library will house three collections: 


death, with a formal dedicatory ceremony. 


members. 
writings of which Gandhi was the author; publica- 
tions by Indians and non-Indians representing a eross 
section of reactions to Gandhi’s work; and books that 
picture the economie, social, and political background 


of the civil-disobedience movement. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES has announced the first 
issue of a new monthly magazine, Literary Cavalcade, 
designed especially for use in English classes in junior 
and senior high schools. The first number is dated 
October, and the magazine will appear eight times 


during the year. 


EpucATIONAL PusiisHers, INc., 122 North Seventh 
Street, Saint Louis 1, announces that it has brought 
out the “first complete textbook to answer all athletic 
equipment questions.” The book, “Purchase, Care and 
Repair of Athletic Equipment,” was written by Ken 
neth L. Meyer and sells for $3.50. 
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“EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS”:'! SUGGESTIONS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Rosert ULIcH 
Graduate School of Education, 


Harvard Unive rsity 


Why, the reader may ask himself, does this publi- 
cation leave one with a mixed feeling of satisfaction 
and the sort of inner restlessness that always arises 
with the sense that a neatly handled problem contains 
unexplored depths. 

The reader, especially if he is a teacher of the social 
sciences or of history, will be grateful for the many 
“Edueation for International Un- 


suggestions which 


derstanding” provides for aequainting the younger 
generation with the working and structure of modern 
international life and its various agencies such as UN 
and UNESCO. He will gladly acknowledge the edu- 
cational wisdom revealed in Chapters IV to VI, for 
these pages contain not only most useful informa- 
tional material that the teacher otherwise would have 
difficulty in securing for himself; they also could serve 
They tell 


us not only what should be done, but what actually 


as a manual of good progressive teaching, 


has been done by teachers in some elementary and 
secondary schools who know that it is not learning 
lone, but learning through living which changes im- 
There will 


be critics who recommend changes in the bibliography, 


mature over into mature social attitudes. 


“Aids and Sources,” but who has ever been so perfect 
as to escape such criticism? About some more prin- 
cipal points concerning recommended, or not reecom- 
mended, books I shall speak later. 

So, first, let 
American teachers to the committee and the writers 


us acknowledge the indebtedness of 


responsible for the report on “International Under- 
standing.” Furthermore, before asking critical ques- 
tions, let us state that some of the problems under 
consideration touch upon dilemmas and conflicts which 
are deeply embedded in our total cultural and politi- 
eal situation. Sinee edueation, rather than being 
master, is but part of a specifie social and political 
setting, it is often powerless against these disturbing 
forees. In addition, raising them too sharply above 
the threshold of consciousness might create the fear of 
uprooting vouth. No nation has, so far, shown any 
desire for courageous experiments in this respect. 

Yet, if such a situation exists, why not frankly ad- 
mit it in a book like the report on international under- 

1 National Edueation Association of the United States, 
19428 


standing which is not written for children but for 
their teachers. Polite indications, as found in the 
report, do not help; only utter honesty can. No bat- 
tle has ever been won by a general who in a critical 
moment refused to see the danger hovering over his 
troops. 

It is, e.g., characteristic of the evasive character of 
the report that in dealing with the forces that may 
help us toward better international understanding, it 
never mentions religion systematically. There are, 
on pp. 67 and 101, slight allusions to the religious idea 
of “brotherly love” and the work of the churches, but 
as parts of a “humanitarian” system of thought 
Nowhere is the question raised whether ‘“humani- 
tarianism,” divoreed from the matrix of metaphysical 
religious convictions, will be able or not to remain an 
uplifting foree in humanity, or degenerate into mere 
convention and institutionalism. 

Why is religion so slightly treated, or perhaps dis- 
regarded, by the authors of the report? 

First: Religious instruction is a controversial issue 
in our schools. But that is not sufficient reason for 
omitting the fact that religion, despite its practical 
ineffectiveness, has been a powerful factor in the for- 
mation of man’s consciousness. If the writers believe 
that this influence has been largely negative or negli 
gible, then they should say so. 

Second: The writers of the report are apparently 
philosophically uncritical and consequently fail to see 
that their own brand of “humanitarianism” and “en- 
lightened self-interest” is for some thinking people 
highly controversial and offers only a very partial so- 
lution of human conduct, while for others it is even a 
I do not attempt to decide 
T only want to say that 


dangerous superficiality. 
here who is right or wrong. 
one eannot be naively silent about it in a report on 
“Edueation for International Understanding.” 

The evasiveness one discovers philosophically ap- 
pears also in regard to fundamental political points. 
In certain periods of erisis schools suffer from the 
conflict between lovalty to the tradition demanded hy 
powerful conservative groups and social courage urged 
by more progressive social elements. This is a pro- 
found and, in many respects, unsolvable eonfliet. Gen- 
erally, it is not decided by the school, but by political 
events on which the school has little influence. But 
under such cireumstanees those who teach the teacher 
how to edueate for international understanding must 
equip him not only with teaching devices and source 
material, however good, but also with a realistie ana- 
Ivtieal understanding of the role of edueation in a 
period of transition. Otherwise the teacher may he 
earried from a missionary optimism, which resembles 
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delusions of grandeur, over into a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and despair. 
{ teaching have a twotold responsibility. 


Thus, the leaders of the profession 
First, they 
must be courageously concrete and illustrative exactly 
with respect to the most controversial points in our 
society; secondly, rather than leaving him in a flutter- 
ing state of conscience and consciousness, they must 
provide the teacher with some philosophical and pro- 
fessional principles fitted to guide him through the 
Seylla of political realism and the Charybdis of im- 
partial responsibility for the whole of the society 
which entrusts its children to him. This is certainly 
a diffieult task, but one to be shouldered, if one talks 
about “Edueation for International Understanding.” 

If this report is right, and it is right in asserting 
that the people of the world dislike war, how is it 
possible that the same people are constantly driven 
into the most terrific destruction? There are some 
books in the bibliography which touch upon this most 
fundamental of all social mysteries, but again, with 
the exception of some evasive and noncommittal allu- 
sions, nothing is said about the real causes of our 
present dilemma: the conflict between private capital- 
ism and state capitalism, the conflict between imperial- 
ism and pacifism (not all pacifism, as the authors like 
to make the reader believe, is an attitude of “peace at 
any price”), or about the controversy which splits not 
only the American people, but also the individual mind 
of many a thinking American, namely the controversy 
concerning the U.S. postwar polities with respect to 
China, Germany, Greece, and Turkey. 

All these points are not just of a transitory nature 
and, therefore, questionable in a book destined for 
longer use. Older high-school pupils may ask very 
pertinent questions about them, and their solution will 
determine the life of our children just as much as the 
more “aecepted” historical events which the report 


mentions frequently. Another reason why these con- 


Reborts... 
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troversial points should be dealt with in a report which 
addresses the rank-and-file American teacher on inter- 
national politics, is to avoid one danger so imminent 
in every nation in spite of all admonitions to the con- 
trary, the lack of self-criticism. Certainly the au- 
thors of the report are not unaware of this danger, 
but in view of the fact that so few people, even teach 
ers, acquire any perspective in regard to the affairs of 
their own country, it does not suffice merely to men- 
tion the peril of complacency in general terms; it has 
to be illustrated. 
may educate a complacent generation, and we just 


Otherwise the complacent teacher 


cannot afford it. 

Since foreign politics is largely a reflection of the 
home situation, it would have been good to mention, 
not only in passing, the difficulties this country has 
with the Negro problem (Gunnar Myrdal’s book, **An 
American Dilemma,” is not in the bibliography). 
Furthermore, why is the Cooperative Movement and 
the resistance and indifference it meets just barely 
touched upon? Why is David Lilienthal’s excellent 
book on the TVA not in the “Aids and Sources,” and 
why has the significance of the Labor Movement and 
of Trade Unionism for international life almost or 
totally escaped the attention of the NEA committee? 
How ean one help teachers to understand realistically 
the gigantic task of building up international eo-op- 
eration, if one quotes Patrick Henry’s “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death,” or the “Manifesto of the Nor- 
wegian Teachers,” but prefers not to bother the Amer- 
ican teacher with problems which should cause him a 
sleepless night ? 

With such a philosophy of “humanitarianism,” not 
much more will be achieved than to provide for our 
teachers better methods for moving around in an edu- 
eational edifice they expect to grow up to heaven, 
ignorant of the weakness of the structure which may 


be wrecked by the first storm. 





THE EXIT INTERVIEW FOR VETERANS 
WITHDRAWING FROM THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA! 


Ropert J. SWAN, Counselor 


Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Office of the Dean of Students 


THE exit interview first entered the industrial scene 
in the middle twenties as a technique to be used in the 
analysis of labor turnover. Turnover had come into 
the limelight only fifteen years before when figures 
were published showing the large losses companies 

1 For assistance in the preparation of this report, the 
writer wishes to thank the counselors at the Bureau of 


Veterans’ Affairs; the director, L. M. Hansen; and E. G. 
Williamson, dean of students. 





incurred when their workers quit soon after the eom- 
pletion of the training period. in 1926 
the attack on turnover was still concentrated on ways 
and means of analyzing it. the 
use of the exit interview reported at that time by 
various policy holders of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company were: reduction in turnover due to improper 
selection and placement; disclosure of personal griev- 


Therefore 


Some results from 


ances and misunderstandings; exposure of bad work- 
ing eonditions; revealing of unfavorable personal, 
home, and community conditions which might be 
corrected; and, finally, development of employe good 
will through individual attention.? 


2 Lloyd R. Miller, ‘‘ Why Employees Leave,’’ Journal 
of Personnel Research, December, 1926, pp. 298-305. 
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The recent war brought the technique into wide- 
spread use. The attempted adjustment of new work- 
ers to the many new tasks greatly increased the rate of 
turnover and both government and industry, harassed 
by the tight labor market, began to use the exit inter- 
their workers. The 


literature now contains many articles discussing the 


view in an attempt to retain 
pros and cons for the application of this aspect of 
counseling, but, surprisingly enough one ean find 
use in educational institutions. 

In establishing the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs in 
1944, the Office of the Dean of Students was, therefore, 


pioneering, when it decided to employ the exit inter- 


little evidence of its 


view systematically with each veteran in order to 
This 


problem was to be met by recognizing each returning 


contend with the expected “veteran problem.” 
serviceman as an individual. First, owing to veterans’ 
the 
established at the bureau in order that every veteran 


varied backgrounds, orientation interview was 
seeking entrance to the University might be given the 
special information needed, and his registration and 
program planning aecelerated.? Subsequently, the 
exit interview, held at the time of the veteran’s with- 
drawal from the University, was initiated in order to 
find the special problems veterans were encountering 
in school, and to see whether the university could assist 
them to remain in school by helping them to meet and 
A most essential feature of 


the exit interview is the fact that it is eondueted by 


overcome these barriers. 


a trained counselor in a bureau not in any way asso- 
ciated with the administrative or disciplinary proced- 
ures involved in failing or dropping students from 
school. 

The interview situation, as used at Minnesota, is 
similar to that of industry in the collection of informa- 
tion eoncerning its services, but the Minnesota inter- 
view goes much farther in its attempt to aid in the 
adjustment of the individual, both in and out of 
school. To fulfill the bureau 
attempts to interview personally every veteran who 
The Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs serves as the agency the veteran must contaet 
for any withdrawal procedure. 


these two purposes, 


decides to leave school. 


Under these two main 
ad- 
justment, the actual interview situation has been de- 
the First, the 
interview gives the veteran a chance to discuss his 


Objectives of the interview. 
purposes, institutional evaluation and individual 
signed to accomplish following: 
reasons for dropping out and his plans for the future. 
If possible, the counselor and student mutually strive 
te find a solution to the problem, if the veteran desires 
to remain in school. Catharsis may be the only thing 
that enters in here, but it is a first step in therapy 
which ean be continued, if the problem situation re- 


8 George E. Wilkinson, ‘‘ The Orientation Interview for 
Veterans at the University of Minnesota,’’ Minneapolis, 
Manuscript in press. 


Minnesota, 1948. 
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quires it. Secondly, it presents an opportunity for 
inventory and evaluation of the student’s experieng 
while at the university. The counselor ean be of 
service in helping the veteran think through the ney; 
steps to be taken toward future adjustment. This 
‘an be aided by referrals, and both university and 
outside agencies are utilized to the fullest extent. 
Thirdly, it provides an opportunity for the university 
to uncover basic dissatisfactions and problems of 
students who are leaving school. This has been its 
major purpose in industry, but an educational instity 
tion ean take note that perhaps the adequacy and th, 
effectiveness of its services need some evaluation also. 
A college ean ask itself, “Are our entrance policies 
satisfactory? Is our instructional staff doing as well 
as we think? Does our curriculum actually furnish 
the courses desired and needed by students?” Actual 
research data gained from this individual approach 
can be used in answering these very basic and vital 
questions. In the fourth place, it performs a public 
relations function by giving the students a chance to 
air definite grievances, if any, and to permit discussion 
of the university’s point of view. Misunderstandings 
and administrative errors have been uncovered and 
adjustments made to keep the student in school. The 
effeet of personal attention to a “gripe” by a univer- 
sity as large as Minnesota not only favorably affects 
those who are leaving, but also those who remain 
The impersonal attitude of large universities is a 
subject that has been warmed over innumerable times 
in the “bull sessions” of students themselves. Finally, 
the exit interview provides the research materials 
necessary to lay the groundwork for sound application 
of this counseling technique to civilian students in a 
college personnel program. 

As currently used at the bureau, the exit interview 
is a counseling situation integrated with the eancella- 
tion procedure. Though these interviews are on an 
appointment basis, it is possible for a veteran to sce 
a counselor immediately if the situation warrants it. 
The time allotted for the interview is one half hour, 
but the majority of interviews average fifteen minutes. 
The counselors themselves are veterans, all of whom 
are doing their major graduate work in the various 
personnel fields. The records of the veteran are fur- 
nished to the counselor before the interview begins. 
These consist of a locator eard and case-study folder. 
The former contains pertinent background informa- 
tion furnished by the veteran himself at the time he 
first entered school upon returning from the service. 
The latter has records of any previous interviews he 
has had at this bureau, reports of academic standings 
such as probation and grade reports, and also his 
grade record on which his high-school rank and test 
scores are usually given. In this way the counselor 
does have a chance to gain some information on his 
counselee before the latter is interviewed. 
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The interview situation. The interviews themselves 
»roceed somewhat along the following pattern. The 
veteran is encouraged to discuss his situation freely 
with a minimum of questioning. The counselor re- 
alizes that the veteran, perhaps for the first time, has 
an opportunity to express his opinion, attitudes, and 
feelings regarding his experiences at the university 
to an interested listener. Many times the veteran 
eomes to the interview in a state of confusion and 
resignation. This mental set is taken into consrd- 
eration by the counselor in evaluating statements the 
veteran might make. It is also realized that one of 
the main benefits of such a meeting can be the release 
With this release the student 
ean thereby start thinking objectively about his 


of emotional tension. 


problem. 

The counselor then tries to determine whether by 
helping the student to make the necessary adjustments, 
it is at all possible or advisable for the veteran to 
remain in school. Quite frequently the veteran has 
already taken action which makes ecaneellation the 
only alternative. He might have previously com- 
mitted himself to a job or perhaps dropped out of 
classes on his own initiative. The idea of retaining 
the veteran in school is not considered the basic ob- 
jective of this interview. Whether to remain or to 
leave is secondary to the total self-adjustment of the 
However, it might develop that the veteran 
had been wronged through some error on the univer- 
sity’s part. Then in these cases arrangements are 


usually made to enable the veteran to remain in school. 


veteran. 


In cases where “drop action” has been taken against 
the student, the friendly approach afforded by the 
interview is in direct contrast to the disciplinary 
attitude of many institutions toward a student who 
fails. The veteran perhaps feels he has lost his grip 
and the counselor attempts to help start rebuilding 
self-confidence by discussing a change of objective or 
a referral to a university agency for further counsel- 
ing and testing. 

The counselor then proceeds to help the veteran in 
clarifying the problems as stated in the interview so 
that the latter may arrive at a clear statement of 
reason for whatever action might be taken. The 
counselee is encouraged to evaluate the training re- 
ceived at the university and to express any grievances 
he may have stored up. Though this subjective 
evaluation may not stand up against strict statistical 
analysis, it does bring forth information that is im- 
portant or furnishes a new lead that may help the 
student to gain insight into his problem. Above all, 
the student is led to feel that he can “blow-off” with- 
out fear of consequences and, in so doing, paves the 
way for an understanding of the university’s point 
of view as presented by the counselor, 

After reviewing the available facts and information 
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and discussing the possible courses of action, the 
veteran comes to a decision as to whether to remain in 
school or to drop out. 
is temporary in the sense that the veteran plans to 


In many eases the withdrawal 


return to school as soon as he ean solve his immediate 
problem or straighten out his affairs. 

In the closing phase of the interview the counselor 
advises the veteran regarding the sourees of informa- 
tion and the assistance available to him both at the 
university and from outside agencies. The referral 
procedure is one of the chief functions of the exit 
interview. Referrals are used upon every occasion 
that the counselor thinks that further aid ean be of 
help in solving the problems presented. The policy 
has been to make the referral to a particular individ- 
ual, if at all possible; experience has shown that the 
student will be more apt to follow out the suggestion 
if he has a definite person in mind to consult. The 
more specialized agencies on campus, such as Student 
Counseling Bureau, Student Activities Bureau, Stu- 
dent Housing Bureau, Bureau of Loans and Scholar- 
ships, Student Health Service, Speech Clinie, and the 
Mental Hygiene Clinie are the primary places of re- 
ferral. However, the colleges and departments are 
frequently contacted when the problems concern spe- 
cifie points which can be much better cleared up in 
co-operation with those closer to the environmental 
situations. 

As to outside agencies, the various services of the 
Veterans Administration are utilized most, such as the 
guidance centers, if the educational objective is in 
question, or the Veterans Administration Hospital, if 
it is a health problem. 
used, if help is needed in the housing or financial field. 
If the veteran is anxious to begin work, the State Em- 
ployment Service gets a ealler or, if he does happen 
to have something definite in mind, information on 
trade and business schools is furnished or he is re- 
ferred directly to the schools themselves. 

He is reminded that he may return to this bureau at 
any time, whether in school or not, if he thinks that its 
services could be helpful to him. The interview is 
ended by giving the veteran information about further 
educational benefits available to him under Publie Law 
346 and Public Law 16, and by completing the uni- 
versity and Veterans Administration cancellation 
forms. 

The recording of the interview. 
probably gives the impression that the exit interview 
is a highly systematized procedure. Quite the oppo- 
site is true, for no attempt has been made to standard- 
ize or structure the interview procedures employed by 
the various counselors. The only aspect of the pro- 
cedure that approaches uniformity is the recording 
of the interview. Here general topics have been set 
up in order that information may be more easily ob- 
tained concerning previous visits. The outline is very 


Various welfare agencies are 


The above outline 








flexible in that the counselor may change it if the situa- 
tion warrants it. First of all, the student’s reason 
for coming in is stated in full along with a complete 
explanation of his problems and the related circum- 
stances. Secondly, the counselee’s feeling concerning 
the problem is recorded with a plan for solution, if 
there is one. Thirdly, comes the counselor’s summary 
of the problem including his reactions to the inter- 
viewee’s feelings. Finally the plan of action taken is 
dictated. This contains the suggestions that were 
made by the client or by the counselor, the statement 
of any mutual agreement, and also mentions the re- 
ferrals that were made. 

During the school year of 1946-47 an attempt was 
made to classify this exit information. The individual 
counselor classified each interview that he had aecord- 
ing to his estimation of the reason why the veteran 
was leaving. In the interview write-up the veteran’s 
explanation is given equal emphasis along with the at- 
titudes toward himself and the university. 

The interviews that were classified were, for the 
most part, exits during the actual school session. An 
attempt was made to exclude those veterans who 
dropped out at the end of any of the three quarters 
of the sehool year. This interview schedule was set 
up only after a review of several hundred eases. Re- 
vision has been necessary because of changing em- 
phases on the reasons for leaving. The subclassifiea- 
tions have been used chiefly to define more clearly the 
major eategories such as employment, personal, and 
academic. The reasons which follow are as they ap- 
pear on the counselor’s check sheet and are not in order 
of their importance. 


Health 

Personality maladjustment 

Financial difficulties 

Employment: armed forces, civilian employment, or 
personal business. 

Housing difficulties 

Personal: marriage, child born or expected, divorce, 
illness, death, and others. 

Academic: change of interest, academic progress (1.¢., 
low grades, probation, dropped, too low for sequence 
desired, does not meet self-determined standards), dis- 
ciplinary, cancelled to re-enroll in new sequence later. 

Academie environment: personal services (including 
advisers, counselors, testing services, ete.) ; instructional 
(instructors poor, classes too large and impersonal, over- 
crowding) ; courses not offered or registration limited, at- 
tend school elsewhere, 

Information too incomplete for decision. 

The exit interviews handled by the bureau during 
the vear 1946-47 totaled 1,696. The details are still 
in the processing stage and a complete breakdown is 
not available. 

Future use of the exit interview. In the student 
mortality study published in 1938, John H. MeNeely 
found that eolleges kept very incomplete records on 
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those who left school, even the ones who were dropped 
because of failure in their course work.‘ It is gig. 
nificant that industry, operating on a profit motive. 
should have studied turnover from the standpoint of 
pure efficiency, while colleges, supposedly led by th 
service motive, have never inaugurated such a sys. 
tematized approach, 

The profit of doing so has been discussed in this 
paper in relation to the veteran. The question im- 
mediately arises, why should it not be of even more 
value in regard to civilian students? The normal 
groups entering college from high school usually hav 
had only training for college work and meet a blank 
wall, if circumstances force them to seek employment. 
In the exit interview it is possible at least to help the 
individual to embark with greater ease by means ot 
referrals, by information-giving, and through counsel- 
ing. Other problems also arise in this age range that 
are not met in veterans. For many students college 
is the first venture away from home, and in their gen- 
eral over-all adjustment to college life, problems that 
appear small in the normal perspective loom large, 
and leaving school often seems to be the only solution. 
Since these students are usually the ones who do not 
seek guidance voluntarily, an exit interview may be 
Many 
times the parents can be called in and an agreeable 
solution found for all. On the other hand, the adjust- 
ment to the outside world is quite difficult for those 
who are used to the luxury of numerous college serv- 
ices. The environmental change is more abrupt than 
from high school to college, and the exit interview 


the university’s only opportunity to help them. 


again ean help the student by giving information on 
outside agencies which ean assist him. Applying this 
technique to civilian students has been tried on a small 
scale at the Student Counseling Bureau at the uni- 
versity, but because of the very small staff available, 
the objectives were limited to obtaining the reason for 
exit and suggesting university facilities that might be 
used before leaving. 

MeNeely also reports that dismissal for scholastic 
failure is one of the chief causes for student mortal- 
ity... This has been found to be true of veterans at 

5 Tbid. 
the University of Minnesota. The exit study men- 
tioned above found that 25 per cent of those who with- 
drew from school in the year mentioned left because 
of aeademie difficulties, either voluntarily or through 
“drop action.” Hence the exit interview might again 
be stressed as a definitely new approach to the failure 
problem in contrast to the disciplinary rejection 
method of many colleges. Minnesota feels that if the 
student can be helped to regain the self-confidence 
needed to try any sort of training again, this technique 
will pay dividends to society. The individual will then 
be better able to sueceed in the highly competitive job 


4‘“College Student Mortality,’’ United States Office of 
Education, Washington, 1938, p. 112. 
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jeld, and the exit interview might be looked upon as 
nsurance that the student will not be an early appli- 
eant for the relief rolls of the future. 

Conclusion. The exit interview shares the tech- 
niques used in many other counseling situations. For 
instance, it serves a therapeutic function through the 
release of emotional tension and helps reduce the 
“failure effect” through personalizing the departure. 
Furthermore, the exit interview aids the individual to 
gain insight into his problems and helps him to meet 
the problems objectively through additional counsel- 
ing, testing, and referral. 

Withdrawal counseling, however, is unique in its 
timing in that it is a “last chance,” both for the in- 
dividual and for the institution. The college has the 
“last chance” to change a disgruntled student’s think- 
ing from “It was a helluva place” to “I didn’t do so 
well but they did help me as much as they could.” This 
sort of thing goes a long way in building wholesome 
alumni loyalties. The institution also has the “last 
chance” to gain important information from the de- 
parting student and this information can be applied 
Finally, in the 


, 


in improving services and methods. 
majority of eases, the individual has his “last chance’ 
to contact an organized counseling agency, and the uni- 
versity plays a strategic role in helping him to pre- 
pare for the future. 


anne’ Li L 
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